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THE KITCHEN. 


The old pedlar (mentioned Jast week) pushed 
back his gray locks, took up hia burden, and got 
up from under the tree where he had been sitting. 

‘* We will show you the way,” said Eliza, and 
she ran forward and opened the little gate of a 
court on one side of the house, which led to the 
kitchen door. 

‘© Oh, here is the cook,”’ said she, as she open- 
ed it, ‘‘ with her rolling-pin and paste, rolling 
away. Pray, Mrs. Cook, have you any thing to 
bestow on a poor o!d Turk, who is in great want 
of food and nourisement? for he has wandered a 
long way this morning, and has not had any din- 
ner. J am sure mamma will allow you to give us 
something to bestow upon an aged foreigner, when 
we have such abundance ourselves,” added she, 
casting her eye on the fish and fowls which were 
being prepared for the dinner of the family. 

‘© If you ask my mistress’s permission, Miss,” 
said Elizabeth, ‘‘I will give you some broken 





meat for the poor man. You know I must not, 
give anything away without her leave.” 

Away ran Eliza, almost before she had heard 
the conclusion of the sentence. 

She found her mother in the garden, where she 
was busily engaged in giving directions to the gar- 
dener respecting some young trees he was about 
to plant. She told her tale, and made kno-vn her 
request. Permission was immediately granted, 


and the benevolent girl returned to the kitchen‘ 


full of joy. 

‘* You may come in and sit down a little while, 
poor old man,” said she, ‘‘ and we will give you 
some dinner. Now, Cook, when you have finish- 
ed rolling that crust, will you fetch some cold meat 
and some bread?” 

‘* Yes, Miss,” replied Elizabeth, and she direct- 
ly went to the pantry for the purpose. 

Eliza and Edward then ran away into the shrub- 
bery which led to the garden, promising the old 
pedlar that they should see him again betore they 
left. 

‘*¢T have thought of a plan,” said the former, as 
soon as they were out of hearing, ‘ for the poor 
old man to dispose of some of the contents of the 
box which he has carried somanya long mile. It 
will be the time for giving prizes to the free-school 
girls next week, and if mamma would buy some of 

4 his scissors and knives and bodkins for this pur- 

pose, they would do very nicely, and he would of 
— he very glad of the opportunity of disposing 
of therm 


] 


E«lward 


quickly 


| 
and they hastened 


concurred in his siste:’s’ plan, 
on to suggest the scheme t 
their mother, in hopes of receiving her approbé 


o 


tion. She readily acceded to the proposition, and 
the poor Turk was almost overcome with joy and 
gratitude when he found such a ready sale for his 
articles, ° 

‘* | walk many a weary mile,” said he, ‘‘ over 
hills and through valleys, across green fields and 
along dusty lanes. I go to many houses, but I 
seldom get good customer. Many thanks to you, 
little lady, many thanks to you, little lady’s mam- 
ma. I go on bravely now, with my good dinner, 
which greatly refresh me. ‘Thank you all with 
many thanks. Should I ever get back to my own 
dear country, I remember little lady.” . 

Eliza felt sincere pleasure in having it in her 
power to assist the poor wanderer, and | have no 
doubt but that the remembrance of having done a 
good action long continued to afford her gratifica- 
tion. 

There are few pleasures superior to the pleasure 
of assisting the poor and unhappy. It is indeed a 
duly, incumbent upon those whom Providence has 
blessed with comfort and abundance, and with all 
the luxuries which wealth can purchase, to relieve 
the distress of others; but then, to a well regula- 
ted mind, the daily routine of duty is enjoyment. 


[Amusing Stories. 








NARRATIVE. 





From the Mother’s Magazine. 
THE ONLY SON, 
Frank Wilson was an only son, and his parents 


the town where they resided. ‘They were very in- 
dulgent to him, but as he was an affectionate, 
well- disposed boy, he did not abuse their kindness, 
He went cheerfully to school, and regularly re- 
turned, and was content to obey the wishes of his 
father and mother. This good conduct gave to 
his countenance an agreeable expression, so that 
people were in the habit of saying, that they had 
seldom seen an only child so obedient and happy. 


him. He was quite rich, and had said something 
about making Frank his heir. So, the pareuts 
frequently consulted him about their son, and he 
was pleased to give advice respecting his edyica- 
tion. Once the uncle said, ‘‘] think you had bet- 
ter send Frank from home.” The father replied, 
**] do not see the necessity of it. Our schools 
here, are considered among the best in the coun- 
try; and boys are scnt to them from other states.” 
‘© That may be,” the uncle answered, ‘‘ and yet he 
ought to go from nome. He is not as manly as 


were among the most respectable inhabitants of 


He had an unmarried uncle, who was very fond of 





home, or he never will be a man.” It was in 

vain the mother argued that when the home wasa 
good one, and the school a good one, and the boy 

making good progress, and in good habits, that a 
change might be for the worse. Her objections 
were supposed by the uncle to spring from unwil- 
lingness to part with her son; and as the father 
had consented, she at length consented also. 

| Frank was pleased at the thought of seeing new 
jplaces, and making new acquaintances. The 
preparations for his wardrobe, and supply of 
bovks, being on a more liberal scale than he had 

been accustomed to, flattered his vanity and kept 
him in good spirits. But when the last trunk was 
locked, and he sat between his father and mother, 
expecting every moment the arrival of the stage- 
coach, tears came so fast to his eyes, and he felt 
such a pain at his heart, that he could scarcely 
heed their parting counsel. The sound of the 
wheels was heard at the door, and he wished to 
throw himself on his mother’s neck and weep. 
But his uncle, who was to accompany him, jump- 
ed out of the coach, and came in. Sovhe said in 
a hurried voice, ‘‘ Good-bye, dear father, dear 
mother. You shall hear from me_as soon as I 
get there.” He dared not look back, until the 
roof of his home, and the elm-trees that overshadow- 
ed it, were entirely out of sight. For he felt such 
a choking sensation, that he feared he should 
burst into tears, and he dreaded above all things. 
lest his uncle should call him, ‘‘ Miss Frances,’ 
in the presence of strangers. In a large school, 
he found more totry his temper than he had ex- 
pected. He wished to be distinguished for schol- 
arship, but there were many older and more ad- 
vanced than himself, and when he had been once 
or twice disappointed, he did not put forth that 
energy and perseverance, which are necessary to 
secure success. He suffered from that loneliness 
of heart, which a stranger at school, and especial- 
ly an only child, feels, when first exiled from the 
sympathies of home. In the turns of headache to 
which he had been subject from childhood, he 
painfully missed maternal nursing and tenderness. 
But to these trials he gradually became accustem- 
ed, and having a good temper, was rather a favor- 
ite among his associates. At length, his room- 
mate was changed, and a bad scholar and bad boy, 
was placed in this intimate connection with him. 
It was found that he had not moral courage enough 
to say, No, when he was tempted to do wrong, 
and a sad change in his behaviour soon became 
evident. Frank had not firmness enough to re- 
prove his companions, for what he knew was im- 





other boys; I see him sometimes putting his arm! proper or wicked; and he who is constantly ex- 
around his mother’s neck, or sitting with her hand posed to evil example, and does not resist it in the 
in his, which is very childish, you know.” So/ fear of God, will be but too apt to follow it. The 
Frank felt constrained when his uncle visited) first wrong step was to neglect his lessons, and 
them. He was afraid to show fondness for his pa-| Waste his time. His room-mate taught him to 
rents, or to express his affectionate feelings on laugh at the censures that followed, and to ridi- 
other occasions, lest it should not be manly. At; cule in secret the teachers whom he should have 
length the uncle prevailed on the parents of Frank, loved. He induced him to read foolish books; 
to have him sent from home, for two years before |and there they were, making themselves merry, 
he entered college, engaging to pay the expenses| When their distant parents supposed they were 
of his board and tuition, at a celebrated academy, | diligently acquiring knowledge. When Frank 
in a distant state. But the mother had many mis-|came home at his vacations, his uncle exclaimed, 
givings. She said, ‘‘] now know, at least, that) * How improved! how manly!” He had indeed 
my boy is not in bad company. This T cannot) grewn very tall, and bid fair to possess a fair, 
know, when he is away from me. While he/ graceful form, But his parents scrutinized him 
studies his lessons by our ‘fireside in the evening, |more closely, and feared that every change jvas 
I feel that he is not exposed to evil example; and) not an Improvement. Simple pleasures no longer 
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Pierced with anguish, pain and grief. 

O ye mourners, cease to languish, 

Dry your tears, restrain your grief, 

Ask of God to ease your anguish; 

He can give you sweet relief.” A. 


have them.” The mother was-alarmed at the|who loved him could remain by it. With eye- 
habits of reserve and concealment, which had/|balls starting from their sockets, he shricked of 
grown over him. She had accustomed him to| hideous monsters, and fiery shapes that surround- 
speak freely of all his cuncerns to her. Now,she/ed him. His last struggle, his last cry, was in 
felt that she was shut out of his confidence, and | wild contention with those frightful images, which 
that her influence over him for good, must of} a disordered imagination created. a ; } 
course decline. She endeavored, by every means} Thus died, in the agonies of delirium tremens, | The following beautifal lines appeared in the Panoplist | 
in her power, to reinstate herself in his affections. | Frank Wilson, the only child and idol of his pa- | twenty years since. By inserting them in your paper, you 
Still he kept the veil close about him; and a son/rents. His first. false step was not daring to say | will oblige a constant reader. 
who shuns the confidence of kind parents, is either |. Vo, when he was tempted to evil. His next, was THE TWINS. 
in a wrong course, or in danger of entering it. | concealing from his parents andteachers the faults *"l'was summer, and a Sabbath eve, 
To any gentle remonstrance on his change of|which he had committed, and the dangers from And balmy was the air, ; 
manners or conduct, he carelessly replied, ‘‘ Why} which they might have saved him. From these I saw a sight which made me grieve, 
other boys do so. My uncle says, I shall never |two seeds—want of moral courage, and want of a hin sas 
be aman, till I do like other boys.” At his en-| confidence in his parents, what a sudden and terri- Two ielees pats: J 

> cot te sless babes as sweet as May. 
trance into college, he was exposed to more tempta- | ble harvest sprang up,—indolence, extravagance, Lik ro abate ant ta 
tions, and less and less inclined to repel them.|contempt of authority, intemperance and early "Their little 9 Seraph tg re 
Let no parent be easy about a son, who’ becomes jdeath. Let every young person shun the first ad- A look of placid happiness 
a member of college without industry or principle. | vances of vice, for the descent is swift, like the Did on each face appear; 
Good talents and good temper are not sufficient to|swollen and headlong’ torrent, sweeping every And in the coffin short and wide, 
protect him; for the first grow inert without indus- | landmark away. L. H. S. They lay together, side by side. 
try, and the sunshine of the latter is clouded by “ — A rose-bud nearly closed, I found, 
immoral courses, and the loss of self-approbation. OBITUARY. Each little hand within, 
Frank’s letters to his anxious parents were bat | —————————— And many a pink was strew’d around, 
few, and far between. Those to his uncle were ee ates 
more frequent, because on him he depended for Were not hye jo. +P clare ay 
the supply of his purse. The uncle at first re- Thei « Wheel y: 
marked with a laugh, that ‘‘ he spent money like Sat sa einen te iy 8 * 
aman.” But in a year or two, it appeared that And bending o’er them told her tale, 
he became tired of the very free expenses of his And many a tear she shed; 
nephew, as he ceased to boast of this proof of Yet oft she cried amidst her pain, 
his manliness. Frank, who took no pains to de- ** My babes and I shall meet again.” 
vote himself to his studies, was still desirous to be 
distinguished for something. So he was fond of 
speaking of his ‘‘rich, old bachelor uncle,” and 
of saying, ‘‘ without doubt, I shall’ have all his 
money.” Expectations of wealth and habits of 
extravagance hastened his ruin. In his third year 
at college, he came home, sick, and with no dis- 
position to return to his studies. He spoke against 
the regulations of the institution, and ridiculed the 























Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
EDWARD DWIGHT MERRICK, 
My Young Readers,—I wish to give you a short 
account of a little boy, who lost his life on the 7th 
of last June, in a very sudden and distressing 
manner. He lived in Wilbraham, and his name 
was Edward Dwight Merrick; his age was 12 
yearsnext August. Thecircumstance of his death 
I will give you, as related to me by his father, 
Mr. Noah Merrick. On the morning of his death 
the father and son started with a log in the body 
of a cart fora saw-mill; when a short distance 
from the mill, the father left his son to drive the 
team, while he went forward to make arrange- 
ments for the sawing of the log. In a few mo- 
ments the oxen came up without a driver, which 
gave alarm to the father, who immediately returned, 











RELIGION. 








Written for the Youth's Companion. 
TAMMANY HALL. 

Ellen. Mother, I heard you and aunt Susan 

conversing about Tammany Hall. I perceived it 

was a place of meetings; but did not learn where 

it was, nor what kind of meetings were held there. 


faculty. He said it-was impossible for any one to 
gain a good education there, if they applied them- 
selves ever so closely. In short, he blamed 
everybody but himself. He had left college, in 
debt, and in disgrace. His uncle who had great 


about eighty rods; when to his unutterable an- 
guish, he found him dead! the wheel having pass- 
ed over his head, and to all appearance causing 
his death without a struggle or groan. His parents 


reason to be offended, told him, that he need no 
longer expect support from him, for unless his 


though greatly afflicted, mourn not as for those for 
whom they have no hope—for Edward they trust 
is now with God in Heaven. He was a very good 
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whole course of life was changed, he should.select 
some more worthy relative to receive his bounty, 
and be the heir of his estate. Frank’s father took 
him to his own counting-house. But he disliked 
business, and had no habits of application. His 
red and bloated face told but too truly what other 
habits he had formed. And he was pointed at, as 
the ruined young man. Long did the poor mother 
try to hide the bitter truth from her own heart. | 


Often was she ingenious in her palliations, to} 


soften his offences to others, hoping he might yet 
retrieve his character. She watched for moments 
of reflection, for glimpses of good feeling, to give 
force to her remonstrances and appeals. But the 
father said to her, ‘‘ It is in vain that we disguise 
from ourselves what is known to the whole com- 
munity. Our son isa sot. I have tried with him 
and for him every means of reformation. But I 
have reason to think that all is still in vain.” We 
know how intemperance breaks down grace of 
form, and destroys beauty of countenance—how 
it debases-man, who was made in the image of 
God, below the level of the brute creation, and 
sinks his aspiring and immortal soul into an abyss 
of misery. 

Thus it was with Frank Wilson. ‘The chamber 
where his happy infancy and childhood had dream- 
ed away nights of innocence, and woke in the 
morning to health and joy, was now the scene of 
his frequent sicknesses, hoarse, senseless laughter, 
and fearful imprecations. It is too painful to fol- 
low him through the excesses that broke the hearts 
of his parents. But his career was short. The 
sins of his youth destroyed him. They laid down 
with him in the dust. There was no evidence 
that he repented, or sought the forgiveness of 


God. 


ing his lessons perfect. 


nity as Edward. 








His death-bed was horrible. None of those 





boy. He dearly loved, and always obeyed his 
parents, was always regular in his attendance at 
the Sabbath School, and was a good scholar, hav- 
He was much beloved by 
his teacher, schoolmates, and other associates. 
When the school closed, he did not mingle with 
thoughtless boys, who were collected together for 
vain and foolish conversation, but instantly retired : 
to his father’s shop, and read his Sabbath School | ara Seay Peas. See ee See 
books until Divine service commenced. But he is} &°°® arene ae wary pensions, Son Gere? 
goue, and will not return to us; but we must go to 
him, and how soon, or in what manner we know 
I have written these few lines, my dear 
friends, to admonish you to prepare for death, for 
you may be called as sudderly from time to eter- 
I saw his dear remains commit- 
ted to the grave, and when I saw the tears of the 
surrounding multitude | could not but think, ‘‘ Be- 
hold how they loved him.” 
‘ing hymn was sung at the close of the exercise. 


*¢ Dearest brother, thou hast left us, 


Here thy loss we deeply feel; 
But ’tis God that hath bereft us, 
He can all our sorrows heal. 
Yet again we hope to meet thee, 
When the day of life is fled; 


Then in Heaven with joy to greet thee, 


Where no farewell tear is shed. 
Holy angels, bright and glorious, 
Waft him to the realms of day, 
While we sing in mournful chorus, 
How he left this house of clay. 
View the fatal wheel a rolling! 
See it give the deadly wound, 
See his crimson blood a flowing, 
Hear him groan! a feeble sqund. 
Next behold him softly sleeping, 
Free from trouble, sweet relief. 


View his friends around him weeping, 


The following affect- 


Mother. Tammany hall is a place, in the city of 
New York, sometimes called the Infidel’s Temple. 
Here, those who believe in the sentiments of Tom 
Paine and Voltaire, spend the Sabbath inveighing 
against the Bible, and against that Saviour who 
came to rescue a ruined world from misery and 
woe. Here Fanny Wright, and Owen, and others 
belonging to the same class of infidels, have la- 
bored to overthrow the religion of the Bible. But 
it seems that tract visitors make invasions upon 
them, and begin to thin their ranks. 

J. Tract visitors, mother! How can they thin 
their ranks? 

M. A tract, to be sure, is a very little thing, 
and tract distributors are often thought very mean- 


the arin of faith, and sent home to the heart, by 
the influences of the Spirit. Sometimes the great, 
and the powerful, and the learned, are, by means 
of a tract, made to fear and tremble, and like the 
jailer of old, to enquire, with deep anxiety, 
‘* What shall Ido to be saved.” In many places, 
particularly in large cities, many of the lower 
class of people are, by means of tracts, raised 
from a life of vice, ignorance, degradation, and 
wretchedness, and led to embrace the truth, and 
become respectable and useful members of society. 

That you may see how tract distributors can 
thin the ranks of infidels at Tammany Hall, I will 
relate a few facts, with which I think you will feel 
interested. ; 

At a recent meeting of the visitors connected 
with the New York City Tract Society, a person 
who is now an officer in a Christian church, but 
was some time since an infidel, attended and 
made the following statement :— 

‘**T lately met with one of my old Tammany 
Hall associates, and had a conversation, which I 
will relate, for the encouragement of tract visiters. 

**T had been into Tammany Hall, just to see 
the condition of the cage of unclean birds, from 
which, by the grace of God, I had escaped. Not 
observing my old friend there, when I met him 
afterwards, I said, ‘*‘ How was it you were not 
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’ at Tammany Hall last Sunday evening.” He re- 


plied, ‘‘ Well, I don’t know; I do not go any 
where much now; how wasitattended.” ‘‘ Very 
thinly, indeed; only twenty or thirty; a very 
shabby meeting; and a shabby address delivered 
by a deluded Polish lady, in broken English. But 
how,” continued I, ‘‘ did it happen that you were 
not there? Is your faith in Deism shaken?” 
‘© Well, I don’t know, I don’t go any where much 
now; and to tell the truth, a tmet visitor has late- 
ly been at me; and although I did not wish his 
tract, he some how, would make me have it. 
And more than that, he would have me go with 
him to a prayer-meeting; and there, it was al} 
different from what I expected. One prayed, 
another told his religious experience; some wept; 
and soon I wept with them; and went home weep- 
ing and praying. I felt bad. I felt that some- 
thing was wrong. But after some time I began to 
reflect on what I was doing; I was just like the 
Christians weeping and praying. Well, I at last 
thought I would leave it off, and would not be so 
foolish.. But I do not go to Tammany Hall any 
more. And now what do you think of this new 
birth, they tell about? I begin to think there is a 
something init.” I answered him. ‘‘ My friend, 
I will tell you not merely what I think, but what I 
know.” I then related my experience, which ap- 
peared to make a solemn impression on his mind; 
and before I left him he promised to accompany 
me next Lord’s day to the blessed sanctuary, 
where the Lord so graciously revealed his face to 
me; and there, I hope, he will become another 
monument of the amazing grace of God; anda 
fresh evidence of ‘the blessedness of tract visita- 
tion.” 
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THE CONTRARY BOY. Continued from page 42. 

Oue morning after the children had been some 
days in Boston, they were out playing in the Mall, 
across the street directly opposite the house where 
Caleb lived. The Mall is a broad gravelled 
walk, shaded with great elm-trees, which runs 
along the side of the Common. Dwight and 
Mary Anna were going home the next day, in the 
stage, and Caleb was going to school, so they 
knew it would be the last day that they could play 
together for some time. They were gathering up 
leaves into a heap. It was autumn, and many of 
the leaves had fallen from the great elms, and 
were lying about upon the ground. Dwight had 
proposed to gather them up into a great heap, and 
then make a bonfire of them. Caleb had some 
doubt whether it would do to build a bonfire on 
the Common, any better than to make a mole in 
the pond; so he faintly suggested to Dwight that 
he did not believe ‘‘ they’d let ’em build a fire.” 

‘*Who?” said Dwight. 

‘‘Why—the people.” 

‘© Yes, they will,” said Dwight, confidently; 
‘* why not?” Mia 

‘‘Why, because,” said Caleb, ‘it might set 
the houses a fire.” 





‘*Poh! The houses a fire!”’ said Dwight, con- 
temptuously. ‘‘ You can’t set the houses a-fire in 
Boston. They are all built of brick.” 


Dwight might have spoken more pleasantly, 
even if he had been sure that it was proper to 
make a bonfire of the leaves. Cal&b had no reply 
to make to Dwight’s reasoning, and so he quietly 
went to work, helping Dwight gather up the 
leaves. There were people going back and forth 
across the Common, upon the various walks, and 
up and down the Mall; but they took no notice of 
Caleb and Dwight, and Caleb and Dwight took 
very little notice of them. But when the boys had 
got the heap of leaves completed, and Dwight was 
just trying to get Caleb to go in and get a coal of 
fire to light it, they heard ‘a rattling sound, and, 
looking up they saw a boy coming down the Mall 
drawing a pair of trucks after him. 

The trucks were plain wooden trucks, painted 
blue. There were two wheels, with a very stout 
axletree between them, and two long slender 





arms or shafts, extended forward, for handles. 


The boy took hold of the two shafts, walking, him- 
self, between them. Over the axletree was a seat 
made of a board, fixed in an oblique position, 
after a fashion peculiar to the trucks of the Bos- 
ton boys. A small boy was perched up upon this 
seat, with reins and whip in his hands. He was 
driving the other boy as his horse. 

When this party came to the place where Ca- 
leb and Dwight were playing, they stopped; and 
the horse, who was much the largest boy, asked 
Dwight what he was doing. 

**T am going to build a bonfire,” said Dwight. 

‘‘A bonfire!” said the boy, with a peculiar 
smile. The smile was not one of pleasure, but 
rather a smile of incredulity or ridicule. Dwight 
noticed the expresion, and asked the boy what he 
was laughing at. 

‘I’m laughing to think what a pretty figure 
you will cut at the watch-house, to-night.” 

** At the watch-house?” said Dwight; ‘‘ what 
is that?” 

**Did not 
said he. 

** No,” replied Dwight. 

‘* And should you like to?” 

** Yes.” 

‘* Well, then, you build a bonfire on the Com- 
mon, and I’ll warrant you to see the inside of it 
before two hours are out.” 

So saying, the boy started off, and trotted away 
down the Mall, drawing the trucks after him. 

** What an ugly fellow that is!” said Dwight, 
as soon as he had gone. 

‘© Yes,” said Caleb. 

‘© T wonder where he got those trucks.” 

** You can buy enough of them down in Dock 
Square,” said a voice behind them. 

They both looked around, and saw a small boy 
standing just outside of the. Mall, upon the side- 
walk next the street. He was leaning one arm 
upon a crutch, and the other upon one of the iron 
posts which are placed in a row across the pas- 
sage way which leads into the Common. These 
posts are placed so far apart as ta allow men and 
boys to pass between them very easily; but horses 
cannot get through. So they form a sort of gate- 
way, always cpen to those who were on foot, and 
always shut to those who are riding. 

‘* What do they ask for them?” said Caleb. 

**I believe about four and sixpence,” said the boy. 
‘* But those are not painted,” said Caleb. 
‘*No; but yon can get them painted. My fa- 

ther will paint them for you; he is a painter.” 

‘** How much do-you think he would ask?” said 
Caleb. . 

** About half a dollar,” said the boy. 

This boy had a very mild and pleasant expres- 
sion of countenance, though he l»oked pale and 
feeble. His tone of voice, too, was gentle and 
kind, and both Dwight and Caleb liked him as 
much as they had disliked the other boy. They 
asked him what his name was, and he said it was 
Janson. He also told them what his father’s 
name was, and where his shop was; and Dwight 
determined to go in at once, and ask Mary Anna 
to give him money enough to buy a pair of trucks. 
He concluded to give up the idea of a bonfire. 

As the boys turned to go into the house, they 
saw Mary Anna sitting at the window. It wasa 
very. warm, sunny day, although it was rather late 
in the season; and Mary Anna had opened her 
window, and so she had heard all the conversation 
which the boys had held with both their visitors. 

‘* Well, boys,” said she, as they came up to- 
wards the steps, ‘‘ you have had company, I see.” 

‘** Yes,—and one fellow cross enough.” 

**] hope you'll learn a good lesson from what 
they said,” said Mary Anna. 

‘** What lesson?” said Dwight. 
fires on Boston Common?” 

‘© No,” said Mary Anna} ‘‘ something more im- 
portant than that,—to be kind and polite in speak- 
ing to strangers. Little Janson gives pleasure to 
every one that he speaks to. He is gentle and 
polite. He looks pleasant, though he looks fee- 


you ever see the watch-house?” 


‘© Not to build 


ble and sick. But the other boy was rough and 
coarse, and harsh; and he gives a little pain to 
almost every body he speaks to,—at least, I should 
think he would.” 

The boys stood leaning upon the iron palisades, 
before Mary Anna’s window, thinking that what 
she said was very reasonable and true. 

‘* Now consider, Dwight,” said she, ‘* suppose 
that great boy should live forty years, and during 
all that time, as he goes about the world, and is 
continually meeting people, and talking with them, 
and makes each one feel a little uncomfortably 
and unpleasantly, what a vast amount of pain he 
will produce in all that time. And then little Jan- 
son, if he lives as long, and sees and speaks to as 
many people, and gives each one a little pleasure, 
what a vast amount of enjoyment he will produce 
in all that time. He will produce enjoyment, too, 
just as easily as the other boy does suffering.” 

**So he will,” said Caleb. ‘I mean to try 
and speak pleasantly all the time—don’t you, 
Dwight?” 

** Yes,” said Dwight; ‘‘I will.” 

‘* And then besides,” continued Mary Anna, 
‘* such persons are altogether more beloved. You 
like Janson now, I have no doubt, much more 
than you do the other boy.” 

**] don’t like the other boy at all,” said Caleb. 

** And yet what he said was more important to 
you than what Janson said.” 

‘* How?” said Dwight. ° ‘ 

‘* Why, he meant that the police officers would 
take you and lock you up in the watch-house, 
which is a little sort of prison, if you should build 
a fire on the Common.” 

** Why?” said Dwight. 

‘**] suppose it is against the law,” said Mary 
Anna. 

** Well,” said Dwight, turning away from the 
fence, ‘* Boston 4s no great place for bonfires, at 
any rate, though it is so famous. There is noth- 
ing here combustible but leaves, and them they 
won’t let you burn. 

‘* But, Marianne,” he continued, turning around 
again towards her, ‘* will you give us some money 
to buy us some trucks?” 

Mary Anna thought she could not. Her moth- 
er had not given her much money, and she did 
not feel authorized to expend any except for 
necessaries. So Caleb went in to ask his mother 
for some. She said she had none in the house, 
but he might go down with Dwight to his father’s 
store on Long Wharf, if he pleased, and ask him. 

[To be Concluded next week.} 
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STORY OF THE IDIOT BOY. 


Joe had grown very tall. He was as large as 
his father. He looked as straight and handsome, 
when his face was turned away from you, as any 
young man in town. But his face was strange to 
everybody who saw him. Travellers would stop 
their horses to look at him. The stage passen- 
gers used to ask who he was, and how long he had 
been so, whenever Joe went over to the tavern, as 
the coach came in. All the village were ashamed 
of him, and his father, and mother, and brothers, 
and sisters, were almost ashamed to have people 
know who he was. But they loved him, and pitied 
him, and always called him ‘‘ poor Joe,” and took 
good care of him. They did net like to shut him 
up, for Joe was always happiést when he ran 
around the streets, singing—‘‘ loli, loll, loll,” —in 
just the same way, for whole hours together. His 
hair hung down over his eyes, for he would not 
let them cut it off short, and he would always pull 
it down again, if any one combed it back. His 
eyes were never more than half open, and looked 
sleepy allthe time. His nose was turned up as 
if he was making faces at you, or disliked you 
ve uch. His mouth was open all the time, the 
under lip hanging, down, and showing his teeth, 
and often letting his tongue hang out, in a shock- 





ing way. Every one called him an idiot boy,—-or 
a boy who did not know any thing,—who could not 
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think. He acted like a baby, which had grown 
up with a strong, active body, but without any 
more mind than he had when he lay in the cradle. 
He could not dress himself, nor eat like other 
people. His mother took a great deal of pains to 
teach him to eat with a knife and fork, but after 
she had patiently tried for a whole month, sitting 
with him at the table, and holding his knife and 
fork in his hands for him, he could not use them. 
One day, after she had been trying so long to teach 
him to eat with his knife and fork, he took hold of 
the sharp blade, instead of the handle of the knife, 
and cut one of his fingers almost off. Yet he did 
not know anything was the matter. He was hun- 
gry, and did not let any one put a bandage on his 
hand, till he had swallowed his plate full, taking 
the food up in his fingers, and generally swallow- 
ing it down whole. 

He loved to go to sleep early. But if it was 
not very cold he would sleep in the grass, as soon 
as in his bed in his chamber. One day, when the 
men were all mowing in the meadow, Joe saun- 
tered along through the field, till he came to the 
heaps of hay which they had rolled together, to 
get into the barn. It was towards night, and he 
took a notion to go to bed. So he opened a heap 
of hay, crawled in, lay down, and covered himself 
all over with it, for he always used to cover his 
head up in bed, with the sheet. 

After a while, the horses were harnessed, and 
the heavy hay-cart came rolling along through the 
meadow, while some of the men pitched the hay 
into the cart, one man trod it down, and Joe’s lit- 
tle brothers, as spry as rabbits, were raking up 
what was scattered. They all thought Joe was 
up at the house, where they left him at dinner- 
time. After a short time they came to the heap 
where Joe lay asleep. Nothing was to be seen of 
him, for he had, as I said, covered himself up, 
head and all. The man who was pitching into the 
cart, stuck one tine of his pitch-fork through Joe’s 
boot, just between the bottom of his foot and the 
sole. He was a quick, strong man, and had no 
sooner loaded his fork than he lifted the hay, with 
Joe in it, up in the air, though, he thought, as he 
said afterwards, that it was rather heavy for hay. 
Joe did not know what was the matter. He 
was dreadfully frightened, and began his usual 
song of, ‘‘loll, loll.” Suddenly his boot slipped 
off, and he fell, head foremost, upon the ground. 
Jt hurt him badly, but he was so scared that he ran 
as fast as he could, screaming out, ‘loll, loll,” all 
the way till he came to the house, when he began 
to cry, and for all they could do, it was more than 
an hour before he stopped crying and screaming. 
After he ran home, the men had a good laugh. 
The man who was pitching hay loved rum, and sat 
down and drank out of a jug, to pay, he said, for 
euch a heavy lift. The temperance men at work 
at the other end of the field stopped too, when 
they heard of it, and told the rum drinker that 
poor Joe was not so foolish as they were to drink 
so. He once fell into a well and would have been 
drowned if his father had not heard the noise and 
gone down after him. There he was, singing, 
** Joll, loll,” as loud as he could scream. 

Poor Joe! He had no mind,—no thoughts. 
He could not remember any thing. He forgot 
how near he came to being killed in the hay; for 
it was not long after, that he went to sleep again 
in another heap, and would very likely have been 
stabbed by the pitch-fork, if they had not seen his 
old hat sticking out, at the end ofthe heap. When 
they woke him, this time, he was angry, and they 
had to push him off, before he would get up, and 
go home. He could only say, ‘ loll” and cry. 

You would have blushed to see a young man, 
grown up,—twenty years old, and well dressed, — 
sit down on the grass by the road-side, and cry like 
alittle child. If you gave him a nut, he would stop 
erying, and try to cat it, but if he could not crack 


been an idiot or fool. My dear children, how good 
God is, to give you minds that can think, so that 


you are not like poor Joe. 
(Stories to Teach me to Think. 








EDITORIAL. 
SPEAKING TRUTH. 

Maria loved the truth. She could not in any way 
be tempted wilfully to deceive, and the very spirit of 
honesty and sincerity shone in her face. Yet she had | 
acquired a careless habit of observing things, and of! 
insisting that they were so and so, when very likely | 
they were just the reverse. ‘Thus she was often sus- 
pected by those who did not perfectly understand her | 
character, of deviating from the truth intentionally. 
It happened one rainy day that Maria did not re-' 
turn home from school at noon, on account of the | 
weather. She sat down near the window after her | 
companions had all gene, intending to study her les-| 
son, but as it generally happens when children try to | 
study and look out iuto the street at the same time, | 
the book was soon forgotten. When hercompanions | 
began to assemble for the afternoon school, Maria 
hastened to tell them what she had seen since they 
had left her in the morning. 

*f always thought Lucy was a good girl,” said | 
she, ‘ but I guess I shan’t ever think so again.” 


‘* Why, what has she been doing?” asked Eliza- 
beth. 


“T was sitting by the window, and Lucy and Abba 
came out of their house and began to drive their hoops 
up and down on the pavement, and all at once Lucy 
ran against her sister on purpose and knocked her 
down, and [ shouldn’t wonder if the poor child was 
half dead, for the blood streamed down from her head 
all over her face.” 

* And what did Lucy do, when she saw that Abba 
was hurt?” asked Elizabeth, 

“Oh, she went and gave her a sort of twitch, and 
pulled her up, and said, ‘It’s just good enough for 
you,’ and they both went into the house.” 

* What is that you are saying?” asked Mary, ap- 
proaching the speaker. 

Pll tell you, and any body else who wants to 
hear,” said Maria. 

Several of the girls drew near, and as it happened, 
Lucy, who bad entered the room just as this offer 
was made, came with the rest, to hear the news. 

‘Come, tell me, and I won’t tell any one,” said 
she, smiling. 

** No, I don’t think you will,” said Maria, “ for it 
is of some of your own faults we are speaking.” 

Lucy turned away looking surprised and hurt, and 
the girls went on with their conversation in whispers. 

‘* Let’s tell Miss Thayer,” said Mary. . 

*¢ Oh; I wouldn’t,” said Elizabeth, reproachfully. 

* But she ought to know what a bad girl she has in 
school,” urged Maria. Accordingly the moment the 
teacher made her appearance, Maria ran to commu- 
nicate the whole affair. ' 

‘*T am sorry to see you'so eager to bring bad news,” 
said Miss T. ‘* But we will attend to this matter 
presently. Meanwhile, I hope we shall find it too bad 
to be true.” 

* Oh, but I saw itemyself, and am just as sure as 
can be, that it is true.” 

It so happened that owing to some other circum- 
stances, Miss Thayer was afraid that Maria bad de- 
scribed the affair as it really occurred. She observed 
also that Lucy seemed dejected and unhappy, and that 
the pleasant smile which generally shone upon her 
face had given place to an expression for which she 
could searcely account. 











to do it now. It was evident that Lucy was not in a 
very good humor, and as long as that was the case it 
was useless to attempt an investigation of the matter. 
The next morning however she called Lucy to her, 
and inquired into the truth of Maria’s statement. 
“Why, Miss Thayer,” said Lucy, as soon as her 
tears would allow her to speak, “it is not true that I 
pushed Abba on purpose. We were driving our 
hoops and Abba, just in play, drove her hoop into my 
path to stop me, and I was running so fast that I went 
right against her and knocked her down. 1 belped 
her up as quick as I could, for I was frightened, and 
thought I had killed my sister; but she said, “ It’s just 
good enough for me, for trying to stop your boop;” 


cand Miss ‘Thayer, she is here with her head all bound 


up, and can tell you all about it.” 

Lucy went to her seat very much relieved, for she 
had been very unhappy since all her companions had 
heard this foolish story about her.” As for Maria, no 
words could express her sorrow for the trouble she 
had made by her carelessness. ‘I guess I won't say 
a thing zs so, but that I believe it is so,” said she, ear- 
nestly, “the next time | am going to tell any thing.” 





VARIETY. 


The Cruel Father, 


What a great blessing it is to have a kind and af- 
fectionate father. Every time he comes home he 
meets his little children with a smile of love. He no 
sooner takes his chair, than they run to him, climb 
upon his knees, and cover his face with their sweet 
kisses. QO, how delightful! 

But all children have not such kind fathers. Da- 
vid’s father was somelimes very pleasant and kind; 
and he then seemed to love his children as much as 
other fathers. But sometinies, when he went away 
from home, he would get with wicked people and 
drink rum or cider. This always made him cross and 
ugly. And when he came home again, he looked so 
angry that his poor children weré afraid of him, and 
ran from him with terror. Rui and cider made him 
very cruel. When he was not too drunk to walk, he 
would sometimes catch one of his little children and 
whip him almost to death. He didn’t whip them so 
because they had been doing wrong; but because rum 
and cider had made him crazy, and he didn’t know 
what he was doing. 

It is not cruel for a parent to punish a child when 
he does wrong. It would be very cruel ‘not to punish 
him, and uy to make him do right. ‘The Bible tells 
us that Eli did not punish his children when they did 
wrong; and they grew up to be very wicked. God 
was angry with them, and they were all killed in one 
day; and the poor father’s heart was almost broken. 

One day this father came home all crazy with 
drinking. He began to scold at David, and to'd bim 
to go out and cut a handful of sticks, so that he might 
whip him. » Poor David felt very badly, and began to 
ery. As he went out of the house, he said to his 
mother, ‘ he had as lief be drowned as to be whipt 


again.” Poor boy! It makes my heartache to think 
of him. He went out to the woods and cut his sticks. 


He was gone a great while; and his mother hegan to 
think he had hid, so as to get rid of a cruel whipping. 
She went out after him. She looked all round in the 
woods; but she could not find him any where. She 
called him, ** David! David!” but no one answered. 
She then went down to the pond; and, O, there she 
found her dear child. Yes, he had thrown himself 
into the pond, and he was all cold and dead, with the 
sticks lying near him! O, what a cruel fathem His 
cruelty has murdered his-son! 

Children, will you not be very thankful to God for 
giving you kind and affectionate parents?- And will 
you not join the Temperance Society, and resolve 
that you will never taste adrop of any thing, that 
makes people so crazy and cruel?—Infant Library. 

<ssiasllfippseniney 
I Grew the Rest. 


A boy in this city, three years of age, was asked, 
who made him. With his little hand a foot from the 





The teacher who loves her pupils and who desires 
to see them kind and affectionate in their intercourse 








it in his teeth, he would spit it out, and ery | er 
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than ever. If he happened to crack it, he would 
give a foolis! 
you didnot give hhaaaother, he would keep on ery- 
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floor, he artlessly replied, “ God made me a iiule 
baby so high, and’ grew the rest.” 
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